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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
You know the value of the Conference to social work and 
the advantages of membership to yourself. Will you help 
us to continue this service? 


If your membership is due for renewal, you will help us 
greatly by sending your check now. On July Ist there 
were 1421 memberships which were due but unpaid. If 
you are one of the 1421 will you not send your membership 
fee now? The more than one thousand memberships past 
due for renewal on July 1st represent potential income of 
$7172.00. The share of each individual is relatively small, 
but the sum total is large. The prompt payment of your 
membership fee means the maximum use of your member- 
ship money for Conference purposes. 


If your membership is paid you are carrying your share 
in the Conference’s support. Will you further share in its 
success by inviting some associate in your organization or 
some other agency, a board member or a public official to 
become a member in your Conference? 


Membership Classes 


Active—$5.00. This is the usual class for personal mem- 


bers. (If the Proceedings are not desired, the fee is 


$3.00.) 


Sustaining—$10.00. This class is designed for individuals 
who wish to share to a greater extent in the financial 
support of the Conference. 

This 


agencies, organizations, and institutions. 


Institutional—$25.00. class is reserved solely for 


Contributing—$25.00 or more. This class is for individuals 
and for organizations wishing to pay more than the 
institutional membership fee and elect to be classed 
as a contributing member. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM ORGANIZATION 
By action of the Conference at its annual business ses- 
sion, the whole question of the Divisional organization of 


The 


Program Committee of the Conference somewhat enlarged 


the Conference was seriously considered this year. 


for this special purpose has this matter in charge and will 
report tentative changes of an experimental nature for 
Kansas City and at Kansas City such recommendations for 


permanent reorganization as may be deemed wise. 


In the meantime, the Conference office and the Program 
Committee will greatly appreciate any suggestions which 
the Conference members may have. Please forward them 
directly to the Conference office and they will be submitted 


to the Program Committee at its first meeting. 


REPRINTS OF MANUSCRIPTS PUBLISHED 
IN THE PROCEEDINGS 
Any person or organizat‘on wishing to order reprints in 
bulk cf manuscripts printed in the Proceedings may do so 
by filing their order with the Conference office prior to 
October 1st. The reprints will be made following the 
They 


will be charged at cost by the University of Chicago Press 


printing of the Proceedings from the original plates. 


to the people ordering them. 
The 


individual manuscripts for sale singly. 


It is usually unwise to order 


less than one hundred. Conference cannot reprint 


THE DETROIT PROCEEDINGS 
Work has already begun on the Proceedings of the De- 
troit meeting. They will go to press approximately a 
month earlier than last year and hence will be available 
much earlier. The Proceedings are sent to all members 
of the Conference whose membership fee is $5.00 or more 
per year. Members in the $3.00 classification who wish the 


Proceedings may secure them by sending an additional 
$2.00 thus raising their classification to the $5.00 group, 
or, the volume may be purchased directly from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press at the regular retail price of $3.00. 
Many members who were unable to be present at the De- 
troit meeting will unquestionably want this volume of the 
Proceedings particularly. It promises to contain some of 
the most significant material published in many years. 
Also, the Proceedings will be sent to all new members. 
paying $5.00 or more per year received prior to October 
Ist, 1933. New memberships secured subsequent to Octo- 


ber Ist will received the 1934 Proceedings. 


Members of the Conference wishing to complete old files 
of the Proceedings should communicate directly with the 
Conference office. We have a supply for most years and 
we shall be glad to send them to members of the Confer- 


ence at a reduced price. 
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A Statement from the President 


WILLIAM Hopson, New York City. 


The discussion at the Detroit Conference faced 
reality at every point. It could not have been 
otherwise for the social workers know, as no 
other group in society can know, what is happen- 
ing to human beings in these days of trouble and 
distress. There was candor in the frank recog- 
nition of the miserable inadequacy of a relief 
economy and of the shortcomings of social wel- 
fare service. There was deep concern over the 
obvious failure of our present social order to in- 
sure a reasonable measure of happiness and se- 
curity for the mass of mankind. While all these 
things were made evident, the Conference discus- 
sions were carried on in no spirit of apology or 
fault finding for its own sake. There was little 
time for making excuses or bemoaning the fates 
when so much needed to be said about how a bet- 
ter job could be done, how the necessary funds 
could be secured, how sound organization and 
trained personnel could be developed and how 
the blight of political influence could be mini- 
mized or avoided altogether. 


The Conference proceedings were shot through 
with consideration of the social worker’s respon- 
sibility in bringing about a new order of society. 
There were differences of opinion, to be sure, 
about the method and extent of our participation 
in the larger public questions of the day but little 
disagreement over the main objective. It is true 
that group action by social workers cannot be 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1934 
The Committee on Nominations of the Conference made 
its report at the annual meeting in Detroit for nominations 
for election a year hence at the annual meeting in Kansas 
City. The report is as follows: 
President: Katharine F. Lenroot, Washington, D. C. 
First Vice-President: The Very Reverend Monsigneur 
Robert F. Keegan, New York City. 
Second Vice-President: Helen Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Vice-President: C. Whit Pfeiffer, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Executive Committee 
Mary Irene Atkinson, Columbus, Ohio. 
Stanley P. Davies, New York City. 
Samuel A. Goldsmith, Chicago, Illinois. 
John F. Hall, Seattle, Washington. 
Mrs. Blanche L. LaDu, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The Reverend Daniel N. McLachlan, Toronto, Canada. 
Kate McMahon, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Roberta Morgan, Birmingham, Alabama. 
John Slawson, New York City. 
Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta, Georgia. 


achieved until we have found our way over sev- 
eral obstacles. We are specialists in a variety of 
social services with limited knowledge and expe- 
rience in economics and finance. Insofar as we 
have considered opinions about what should be 
done, they are probably as varied as are those of 
other groups in society. Moreover we represent 
boards of directors who are likewise of many 
minds and for whom we should not speak, even by 
implication, without their consent. All of these 
factors and others that might be cited will neces- 
sarily modify our public expression and action 
but they need not leave us paralyzed and tongue 
tied. We can, if we have the courage and the 
imagination, prepare ourselves for cooperative 
participation with other groups in stimulating 
social change and we can find ways to do it which 
will not jeopardize the work to which we are in- 
dividually committed. Our successful experience 
in helping to secure federal unemployment relief 
has taught us a good deal about the method and 
procedure for group action in a vital issue of na- 
tional significance. 


We will meet again next May in Kansas City. 
Perhaps the clouds will have lifted to some extent 
by that time. In any event the coming meeting 
is likely to show further evidence of a young pro- 
fession finding itself and accepting in larger 
measure than ever before the obligations of so- 
cial statesmanship. 


Nominations by Petition 
Under the Constitution and By-Laws of the Conference 
further nominations by petition may be made in writing 
signed by 25 members in good standing of the Conference. 
Such nominations by petition must be addressed to the 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee and received in 


the Conference office prior to January Ist, 1934. 


Publication of Final List of Nominees 
The complete list of nominees will be published in the 
January 1934 Conference Bulletin available about Janu- 


ary 15th. 


The Official Ballot 
The official ballot will be mailed from the Conference 
office about April Ist, 1934, to all members who, according 
to the records of the Conference office, are eligible to vote 
or may become eligible to vote by payment of their mem- 
bership fee prior to the closing of the polls at Kansas City. 
Complete instructions concerning the ballot will be sent at 


that time. 
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The Significance of the Detroit Conference 


The economists had their innings at the Detroit National 
Conference as they have not 
Whether this was due to the emergence of economics as a 


enjoyed for two decades. 
factor in contemporary political and economic events, or to 
the conviction that more of the problems with which social 
work is dealing are economic than has been recently recog- 
nized, is not quite clear. With one exception the general 
sessions were devoted wholly to this aspect of social work 
and the attendance of the delegates on the general ses- 
sions indicated an unexpected interest in this more theo- 
retical aspect of the practice of human relations. 


However, it was not only in the general sessions but in 


many of the division meetings that the dismal science, 
now perhaps not quite so dismal since we are dealing in 
the field of a surplus instead of a deficit, was listened to 
with attention. It was interesting that during the Confer- 
of the 


claiming that social workers were not interested in the 


ence one liberal magazines published an article 


economic tragedy of the present industrial order. The un- 
realities in which periodicals live was probably never bet- 
ter illustrated than by the crowded audiences which lis- 
tened to Karl Borders at the first day of the session, and 
to the Director of Research of the Philadelphia Council of 
Social Agencies on the last day. 


Political science especially on what it had to say regard- 
ing administrative matters had an equally vigorous revival 
brought about by the rapid development of the state as an 
agency for social work and by the new problems intro- 
duced by the possibilities in the proposed federal activi- 
ties. Judge Ulman of Baltimore describing what recent 
federal legislation meant in terms of constitutional prece- 
dents and what might happen to them as they passed the 
review of the Supreme Court, and Harry Hopkins describ- 
ing in clear-cut sentences the policy of the federal relief 
administrator, gave two addresses which have been rarely 
excelled in content, pertinency and interest in the history 
of the National Conference. 


Social work as reflected in Detroit is looking forward 


and measuring itself against its new opportunities and 


responsibilities. It went through four years of the sever- 


est sort of test without breaking, and although in the Con- 
ferences since ’29 it gave evidences of staggering under 
the tremendous load that had been dropped on its shoul- 
ders, by this spring it was again the optimistic, forward- 
looking, aggressive adventure in human relations which 
has so often characterized it in the past. 


Growing out of the discussion which took place in the 
dark days of late February and early March as to whether 
it should be held or 
in many ways to the challenge of adapting its own form 


not, the Conference addressed itself 


to the changing picture of social work, recognizing that 
the older classifications of functions and divisions of pro- 
grams have probably lost much of their early significance 
and therefore the time had come for a re-vamping of the 
program structure of the Conference. Experiments have 
been tried in the last two or three years by various com- 
mittees through joint program making, experiments on a 
wider scale are made possible for Kansas City, and by the 
time the Conference meets in Montreal it is probable that 
the entire mechanics of program-building will have been 
recast. All in all it was a Conference of people who 
went to Detroit for the sake of getting what they could 
for their jobs. Even for social workers they attended 
meetings with unusual fidelity. Some of the amenities of 
previous Conferences such as the dinner and the more 
elaborate banquets were omitted in the interest of econ- 
omy but the cheaper lunches and the various devices for 
stretching the dollar seemed to fall logically in line with 
the eager and serious spirit of the Conference delegates. 


The local committee at Detroit outdid itself under very 
trying circumstances to provide a setting of hospitality 
and welcome. Those who have attended Conferences over 
a long period of years remember among their most pleas- 
ant experiences the courteous and hospitable attentions 
they received from the local folks who have done so many 
kindly things to make pleasant the week’s experience, and 
now Detroit, under circumstances probably more difficult 
than any city has had to face has joined this company of 
gracious hosts and fully lived up to the high standard of 


its predecessors. 
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Division Reports 


DIVISION I—CHILDREN 
Jacob Kepecs, Chairman 


With the exception of the series of “Round Table’”’ meet- 
ings on the Problems of Youth which followed the joint 
general session on that subject Tuesday morning, there 
was no particular unity or harmony in Division I’s pro- 
gram this year. The Committee made no effort to build 
its program around a central theme. If anything, our pro- 
gram turned out to be one of contrasts. Take the first 
main session on Monday which was given over to a dis- 
cussion of “Certain Philosophical Contributions to Chil- 
ren’s Case Work” by Mr. Murphy and Miss Towle, and 
the last session on Saturday at which the topic “Financing 
of Children’s Work” was presented by Mrs. Liveright and 
Mr. Lovejoy. 


Some members of the Committee questioned the wisdom 
of including the first topic in the program. One member re- 
ferred to it as a sermon, “Something nice to listen to on 
Sunday but of no great importance for Monday.” Another 
hinted that it might be considered frivolous in times like 
these and that conference goers who attended this year did 
so at a considerable sacrifice to themselves and would want 
something else than an abstract philosophical discussion. 
These skeptics must have been surprised to see a well 
filled hall on Monday and a comparatively empty one on 
Saturday. (I do not know what the case would have been 
on Sunday.) No doubt the days had something to do with 
it. Mr. Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, as a head- 
liner on Saturday who spoke on Federal financing policies, 
may have detracted from the interest of a mere Division 
meeting on a similar subject even though held at a different 
hour. But I do not think that these considerations ac- 
count entirely for the rather sharp contrast in the attend- 
ance of the Monday and Saturday meetings respectively. 
Evidently conference goers this year preferred to listen 
to philosophical discussions rather than to the more realis- 
tic subject on financing agencies. By the way, the philos- 
ophical discussion turned out to be not so abstract and far 
from “sermon-like,” while the discussion on financing was 
anything but everyday humdrum talk. 


I was most impressed by the mood of the delegates this 
year. The Detroit Conference presented a much gayer 
and holiday-like picture than I have seen at any social 
work conference in recent years. This was particularly 
noticeable in contrast to the sober and somber atmosphere 
which prevailed in Philadelphia. 


The first and last sessions referred to well characterize 
the nature of the entire program of Division I. There ran 
throughout the program a note of realism closely related 
to the present economic situation but relieved by a some- 
what more aloof, and at the same time more cheerful dis- 
cussion, on a fairly high level, of achievements, standards, 
and practices. The program was by no means adequate. 
Much more attention has to be given to the needs of prac- 
titioners in the children’s field than has been given in De- 
troit or any former conference. 

Perhaps this is not the place to attempt an appraisal of 
the program or to offer comments and criticisms of any- 
thing pertaining thereto. I shall not attempt the first as 


I do not think that we have as yet developed Conference 
criteria which are generally acceptable and satisfactory. 
I should like to offer a few comments however: 


I find the method of building a Division program unsat- 
isfactory. There is no opportunity for the members of 
the Committee to meet, and while correspondence may be 
adequate if it supplements meetings, it is hardly so if used 
as a substitute for personal exchange of ideas. Under 
present conditions the responsibility for program making 
rests too heavily upon the Chairman which is far from de- 
sirable, for the result is usually a one man program, and 
at times of a person without previous experience in pro- 
gram making for a Conference Division. Division I, and 
this is probably true of other Conference Divisions as well, 
is surrounded with a constellation of Associate Groups 
whose primary interests are children and whose programs 
are planned independently, resulting in considerable over- 
lapping and division of interest. At the same time that 
we are thinking of joint planning with other divisions, we 
should be giving attention to coordination of our program 
with the programs of Associate Groups referred to. As 
for some of the other difficulties, they might be sur- 
mounted in part by entrusting the program to a group 
conveniently located geographically. 


As for the conference in general, it seems to me that a 
week is too long of an endurance test for most delegates, 
particularly since the Conference proper is preceded by 
days of meetings of Associate Groups. The audience of 
which Conference meetings are composed, is so mixed that 
it hardly permits the intelligent planning of programs. We 
seem to be too eager for large attendance and for the edu- 
cation of the “masses.” The Conference is still given to 
the practice of “headliners” for speakers and I consider 
this a mistaken practice. In the first place, “headliners” 
have not a monopoly on ideas. More often than not, their 
ideas as well as their “stories” are both stale and ex- 
hausted. Secondly, a conference should provide an oppor- 
tunity to recognize people who earn the right to be heard 
regardless of fame and speaking ability. Too much stress 
is being laid on showmanship (skill) in conducting meet- 
ings. Such showmanship is neither dignified nor neces- 
sary. Also there seems to be a demand in the Conference 
for “spontaneous” discussion. My objection to this is that 
it is artificial and misleading. Conference spontaneity, 
judging by such experience as I have had, is simulated 
rather than real. Where it is natural, it is usually shal- 
low. It is my belief that a worthwhile spontaneous dis- 
cussion cannot be had in groups which meet together in- 
frequently. 

After all, conference attendance is a quest for ideas and 
for stimulation. A conference can and should be valuable 
to the inarticulate and inhibited listener as well as to the 
speaker. It is more important to present a well-thought 
out idea carefully prepared in advance than to spring a 
half-baked “spontaneous” thought. I know of one person 
who presented a formal discussion in one of the “Round 
Table” meetings of Division I who since the Conference 
has received four inquiries from as many communities for 
additiona! information regarding certain methods and 
practices which would help in the setting up of a service 
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in those communities. The attendance of the meeting was 
not large and the discussion was anything but spontane- 
ous. But evidently some people have carried with them 
the seed of an idea which they are planting in their own 


communities. 


DIVISION II—DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Jane M. Hoey, Chairman 


In the sessions of the Division on Delinquents and Cor- 
rection an effort was made to secure agreement, as of 
1933, upon the functions of the five pieces of machinery 
established in communities to care for delinquents, i. e., 
police, courts, probation, correctional institutions and pa- 
role. The speaker for each session gave not only his own 
opinion but, in so far as it was possible, a composite opin- 
ion of a representative group of persons in the particular 
field of service involved. The following questions were 
submitted to each group for answer: “What do you be- 
lieve to be the functions of the—police—or courts, etc., in 


a community social welfare program? Do the institutions 


in your community fulfill these functions? 
are the obstacles within these institutions or on the outside 
which prevent them from fulfilling the functions which 
If the institutions are fulfilling 


If not, what 


you consider desirable? 
the functions which you approve, state the steps which 
By what criteria do 
What 
machinery has been set-up in your community or in your 
these 


what methods have been found effective ? 


were taken to secure these results. 
you judge the effectiveness of these institutions? 
state for evaluating the work of institutions and 
If no machinery 
has been established, what would you like to see developed 
What 


operation or assistance on the part of other agencies, pub- 


and how could this be accomplished? further co- 
lic or private, local, state or national, would you advocate 
to make these institutions more effective in this field?” 
There was a certain amount of similarity in the replies 
to the above questions and in the material presented at 
the Conference to make it possible to summarize the dis- 
What Watkins 
cerning the work of a police department might apply 
“A police 
department in a modern city has such an important part 


cussion briefly. Commissioner said con- 


equally to any or all of the other institutions. 


in the social life of the community that its activities and 
its attitude necessarily and inevitably affect, very directly, 
any social welfare program.” Assuming this to be true 
the speakers pointed out that if these institutions are to 
be effective it is essential that the following points be 
seriously considered. 

1. All personne! should have a social viewpoint or the 
ability to acquire one, special training for the work to 
which they are assigned, a broad conception of the field 
of work of 
operate with other agencies in the community so that the 


their organization, and a willingness to co- 


largest measure of service may be rendered to individuals 
g 


and the community. 


2. Standards of work must be maintained on a high 


level and some plan for continuously evaluating results 


must be devised. 


3. The organization must be kept flexible so that it 


may be adapted to meet changing social conditions and 


when necessary special divisions within a department 


should be established to do intensive work on a particular 


project or with special groups. 


must be integrated 


1, Work with 
other types of social work in the community so that it may 


with delinquents 
receive its appropriate share of community interest and 


support. 


It was generally agreed by all the speakers that impor- 
tant obstacles in the way of progress in this field of social 
work would include the following: 


1. Lack of clear definition as to function. 


2. Limited vision as to possibilities of work on part of 


staff and community, including other types of social 


agencies. 


3. Inadequate personnel and improper method of selec- 


tion. 


1, Difficulties of maintaining high morale of staff when 
there is no security in tenure of office, wages are low, 
there is no systematic method of promotion, there is politi- 
cal interference, the necessary tools for doing good work 
are lacking and funds cannot be secured for necessary 
work. 

5. Impossibility of attracting to the service and keep- 
ing a high grade of personnel in the light of the difficulties 
stated above. 


> 


6. Lack of co-ordination between various departments 
within the field of delinquency and between this field and 
other forms of social work. 


7. Lack of yard sticks for measuring the effectiveness 


of work in this field. 


8. Insistence of autonomy on the part of local unites of 
work and therefore inadequate supervisory machinery on 


a state or federal basis. 


9. Lack of organized and sustained community interest 


and support. 


In the discussion the objectives of the work were more 
or less clearly defined and the obstacles in the way of 
progress were forcefully presented by the speakers, the 
practical methods of overcoming these obstacles were not 
Perhaps this might be the 


suggested. 


very specifically 
program for another conference. 


DIVISION HI—HEALTH 
Albert 


The program of the Health Division this year was the 


H. Jewell, Chairman 


result of a policy adopted two years ago. At that time 
there was a feeling that there was no place for the Divi- 
sion as a separate entity, since there already existed a 
national professional health organization. On the other 
hand, there was a very definite feeling that health should 


be integrated throughout the entire couference. Under 
the present set-up the only way of accomplishing this was 
the arrangement of as many joint programs as possible 


with other groups. 


Ir 


were held with six other groups on our time, and we joined 


carrying out this policy this 


year joint programs 


with three groups on their time. 
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The subject material for the programs was picked from 
the most vital social health problems of the day. This, to- 
gether with the fact that each paper was given by an out- 
standing person of experience in this field, undoubtedly 
accounted for the unusual attendance. In proportion to 
total registration at the Conference, the attendance at our 
meetings was the largest we have ever had. Another in- 
dication of the interest in the program was the enthusiasm 
in the discussion period. Practically every session had to 
be adjourned before the discussion had been completed. 


On the program on “Cost of Medical Care” Dr. George 
McCleary gave a very interesting description of the 
Health Insurance System in England. Michael M. Davis 
pointed out a number of things, which, while successful in 
England, probably would not fit into a program in this 
country. He also pointed out that the development in this 
country from the standpoint of organized medical care 
would not be uniform due to the very great difference in 
population, as well as social status in various parts of the 
United States. He illustrated this point by citing the de- 
velopments and trends in different parts of the country. 
Samuel A. Goldsmith pointed out that his chief interest 
in the cost of medical care and the significance to social 
work had been brought about through the fact of his be- 
ing chairman of the health section of the Council of Social 
Agencies in Chicago. In quoting figures of health prob- 
lems in families cared for by relief agencies prior to the 
depression he showed the very important aspect of medical 
care in this field. It was his feeling that organized care 
was the only solution and he advocated a federal system. 


Following the meeting there was some criticism of the 
program to the effect that it had been one-sided and had 
not given the proponents of the minority report group a 
chance to be heard. 


The committee in setting up the program felt that the 
approach should be not in terms of the controversial issues 
raised by the recommendations, but rather in terms of the 
actual facts revealed. 


The program on “How to Maintain Health Standards in 
a Depression”: C. E. A. Winslow pointed out that there 
never had been any watering in the financing of public 
health work. Consequently it was impossible to make 
drastic cuts without seriously crippling the effectiveness 
of the work. He pointed out that very few cities had ever 
reached the per capita expenditure estimated by the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Practice of the American Public 
Health Association as an adequate public health budget. 
He did state that a reduction of ten per cent might be 
made and by increased efficiency carry on the work effec- 
tively. He also pointed out that expenditures for public 
health had always paid big dividends. Too many people, 
he said, had misconstrued the meaning of economy, think- 
ing that it meant cuts rather than wise spending. Along 
this line it was his feeling that financing preventive work 
was far more economical than taking care of relief and 
curing the sick. 

Anna Drake illustrated many ways in which better re- 
sults could be obtained with the present expenditures for 
relief if more use were made of the present scientific 
knowledge of foods and nutrition. 


The demonstration as to childhood tuberculosis was of 
special interest because of the newer developments and 
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the stressing of childhood tuberculosis in the Early Diag- 
nosis Campaign of the National Tuberculosis Association. 
Dr. H. D. Chadwick and Dr. Horton Casparis emphasized 
the importance of the differentiation of the three types of 
tuberculosis: The first infectious type; the re-infectious 
type and the adult destructive type. In his paper “The 
Methods of Treatment” Dr. J. A. Meyers said that he was 
convinced that the summer camp should not be considered 
as a definite instrument of tuberculosis control. While Dr. 
Meyers felt that the summer camp had its place from the 
standpoint of recreation and of general health, the bene- 
fits from the standpoint of tuberculosis were so minor as 
to make it unwise for tuberculosis organizations to enter 
into this type of activity. Dr. Meyers felt that money ex- 
pended in skin testing, x-raying, and adequate physical 
examinations would be far more effective in reducing 
tuberculosis. 


In the Negro Health program Dr. M. O. Bousfield point- 
ed out that it was time to forget about inherited charac- 
teristics and susceptibility, that these were things which 
already existed and could not be changed. He felt that 
the only approach should be the scientific program of edu- 
cation, prevention, case finding and treatment such as has 
been so effective in the reduction of the white tuberculosis 
death rate. Dr. H. D. Chadwick confirmed Dr. Bousfield’s 
statement with figures on treatment of Negro tuberculosis 
patients in Detroit. Dr. M. J. Bent gave a picture of the 
rural conditions in the south from survevys which he had 
made, showing difficulties arising from _ superstition, 
quacks and lack of education. All three speakers empha- 
sized the importance of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
maternity and infant hygiene, showing that in all of these 
the death rate among Negroes was considerably higher 
than for the white. 


Miss Helen Crosby and Mrs. K. Z. Whipple showed how 
the work of all social agencies cuts across each other’s 
program: The health worker finding in the social agency 
a medium for reaching large groups of people; the social 
agency turning to the health worker for information for 
its staff and its client and advice on its program. 


The problem of taking health education to the rural dis- 
tricts is one which has received all too little of our time 
and thought. Edna L. Hamilton pointed out how the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan is attempting to do this, and how 
the lone worker, whether she be a nurse or social worker, 
can be assisted in this effort. 


DIVISION IV—THE FAMILY 
DIVISION VII—MENTAL HYGIENE 

Anna Kempshall and Stanley P. Davies, Chairmen 

In recognition of common functional interests which in- 
creasingly cut across division lines, Divisions IV and VII, 
with the exception of one program in each Division, held 
joint meetings throughout the week of the Conference. 
The nine o’clock hour was given over to the presentation 
of papers, followed at the eleven o’clock hour by organized 
discussion groups relating, so far as possible, to the topic 
of the preceding meeting. 

Ample testimony that interest in the further develop- 
ment of casework skills has not been completely sub- 
merged by emergency tasks was given by the large attend- 
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ance and keen interest in the program devoted to technical 
casework and by the discerning and thoughtful papers 
there presented. These papers, the first of which was 
given by Miss Elizabeth Dexter, and the second by Mrs. 
Helen C. White, dealt with the so-called passive role, but 
under the not inconsistent title of “Activity in the Case- 
work Relationship.” 
marily with children, and Mrs. White’s primarily with the 


Miss Dexter’s paper, concerned pri- 


adult members of the family group, were in substantial 
agreement as to the role which the caseworker should play 
in client relationships. Both agreed that the caseworker’s 
passivity toward direct attempts to change the client’s be- 
havior involves a greater psychological activity on the 
caseworker’s part. The passive role is really one of inner 
activity on the part of the caseworker if she is to succeed 
in stimulating that activity on the part of the client which 
is essential to self-understanding and self-direction, Miss 
Dexter said. And similarly Mrs. White: “We see the 
worker in a role of activity directed to the pursuit of 
knowledge applicable to meeting problems he recognizes. 
*** Such activity on the worker’s part may do much to 
expedite the solution of practical problems which other- 
wise, in their long, drawn-out, and accumulative effect, 
may break the spirits of men.” 

In discussing Miss Dexter’s paper, Dr. H. S. Lippman 
said that despite the desirability of using such a method 
as the passive role in therapeutic work with children, its 
application is distinctly limited. “It is unusual,” he said, 
“for the child to seek help for his emotional conflicts. 
Rather, he often tries to avoid a discussion of his problem 
for fear that his anxiety will be stirred up.” 

Mrs. White’s Miss Deitzel 
sounded a warning as to misuse of the passive role by 
She said, “To 


the worker unsure of herself, questioning her results, it 


Discussing paper, Laura 


caseworkers lacking the skill to utilize it. 


has been a refuge, an oasis in which she could rest, put 
down her burden of responsibility, and do nothing.” 


The program on “Youth in a Troubled World” was a 
joint meeting of Divisions I, IV, VII and X, and was at- 
tended by approximately 1800 persons, with a number 
turned away. Miss Jane Addams, speaking on “Problems 
for Contemporary Youth,” forcefully stressed the peculiar 
difficulties with which youth is confronted under present 
conditions, and the dangers which lie in that situation. 
Young people are hopeless and bewildered because they 
believe that things will go on as they are. Orthodox an- 
swers as to why things are as they are do not satisfy 
them. 

— 

Miss Grace Abbott discussed “Government Responsibil- 
She traced the 


evolution of public responsibility for youth and the grow- 


ity” in relation to the well-being of youth. 


ing conception of the parenthood of the State, showing the 
large development which has taken place since the first 
White House Conference in 1909 in public programs of 
child care. Everything in the long list of things govern- 
ment has undertaken to do for children is in jeopardy, she 
said, and she warned against the devastating effect of un- 
wise retrenchments in this form of governmental expendi- 
ture. Miss Abbott emphasized that the intelligent exercise 
of public responsibility for the well-being of youth could 


not be brought about by a scrambling of public agencies 


at the last moment, but only by intelligent planning and 
steady development of public responsibility. 


Taking as his theme that the welfare of youth is invari- 
ably put secondary to the 
Dr. Herbert E. 
“Youth and Mental Hygiene, 


convenience and welfare of 


adults, Chamberlain, in his address on 


” indicted organized society 
for having made its most conspicuous failure with youth, 
pointing out that 80% of 10,000,000 children in this coun- 
try with impairments are uncared for by procedures and 
methods known to be beneficial. Recognizing that skilled 
social work can do much to prepare and strengthen youth 
for satisfying adjustment to life, Dr. Chamberlain asked 
to what end youth is the first to be sacrificed on the altar 

It is this that is the enigma in 
not mental hygiene. 


of economic insecurity. 
the problem of youth 


Pointing out that we may be passing through the great- 
est bloodless revolution in history, Judge Joseph N. Ulman, 
of the Baltimore Supreme Bench, in the program on “Law 
As a Creative Force in Social Welfare,” said that constitu- 
tional law and constitutionality will be major factors in 
determining the events of the next several years in the 
United States. 


conservative group in the community. 


American lawyers, as a class, are the most 
They wear their 
eyes in the backs of their heads because lawyers must 
know the past in order to tell their clients what to expect 
from judges in the present. How far real social progress 
can be achieved bears not so much upon abstract law as 
upon the legal mind, and upon the philosophy of life that 
animates and controls the men who sit upon the bench in 
our high courts. The immediate destinies of the nation at 
any given time depend upon the personnel of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Whether the “new era” can 
perform its promises depends specifically upon what the 
nine men, who comprise the Supreme Court of the United 
States, will say. 


In some realistic reflections on law as a constructive 
social force, Jerome N. Frank, General Counsel of the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, said: “Government is 


what it does. It consists of the acts of human beings. It 
does not consist of inert entities known as laws, but of 
human activities, activities of the men who at the moment 
constitute the Government.” Mr. Frank’s paper, read in 
his absence by Mr. Hodson, discussed chiefly the social 

, 


dangers lurking in the glib use of the term “lawlessness.’ 


The symbol “law” is itself fatally ambiguous. “Lawless- 


ness” as a symbol is still more vague and confusing. At 
its best it connotes an absence of law. One’s interpreta- 
tion of it depends upon a multitude of factors,—economic, 


racial, psychological, traditional, etc. 


In the program on “Economic Problems and Social 
Work,” Dr. Frederick H. Allen, of Philadelphia, discussed 


” 


“Emotional Responses to Economic Change.” The weekly 
pay-envelope is to the wage-earner a symbol of his being 
a part of the world, as well as the means to procure for 
himself and his family the things which make life possible 
and endurable. It is little wonder that the readjustments 
required by an indefinite discontinuation of this symbol of 
security make severe demands on the individual and arouse 
Individuals have 
varying adaptive capacities, but each, nevertheless, has his 


crippling emotional responses in many. 


limits of adaptation. No human being could stand con- 


tinued failure, and few can stand up against a reality in 
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which they find themselves helpless. While present statis- 
tics show no appreciable increase in mental illness, there 
is reason to believe that during the next decade conditions 
of the past few years will tend to increase the number of 
mental breakdowns. 


Dr. Ewan Clague, economist and Director of Research of 
the Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work, gave 
an illuminating exposition of the economic program of the 
present administration in Washington, pointing out that 
three conflicting schools of economic thought are simul- 
taneously contributing to that program. They are: (1) 
The laissez-faire group who represent the traditional 
American view of rugged individualism; (2) the monetary 
group, who believe in the direct control of the price system 
through the control of money; and (3) the group which is 
interested in a planned economy and which has supported 
the Farm Bill and the Industrial Recovery Act with its 
public works provisions. As a whole the Federal program 
of economic recovery is heavily weighted, in Dr. Clague’s 
opinion, on the side of economic planning. 


Divisions IV, VII, VIII, and XI, were joined by the 
American Association of Social Workers in a program 
sponsored by the Committee on Federal Action of the 
American Association of Social Workers on“The Develop- 
ing National Program of Relief.” Linton B. Swift, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Federal Action, discussed “The 
Federal Program: Its Significance for Social Workers.” 
Mr. Swift stressed the responsibility resting upon social 
work for the creation of a strong public opinion which 
would support high standards in the Federal and local 
administration of relief. He also pointed out that if an 
upturn in business occurs, social work will need to inform 
the public as to the after-effects of unemployment upon 
individuals and families and what needs to be done about 
them. 


Miss Joanna C. Coleord, Chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Methods of Administration of the Committee on 
Federal Action, spoke on “The State’s Responsibility for 
Standards in the Administration of Relief.’”’ Miss Colcord 
warned against some of the factors which may undermine 
good relief administration: not politics only, but personal 
favoritism, substituting unselfish but unqualified citizen 
service for technically qualified people, and provincial at- 
titudes which militate against the employment of any but 
local persons. She outlined desirable qualifications and 
experience for relief personnel. 


Allen T. Burns, speaking on “The Community’s Respon- 
sibility for Human Needs,” pointed out that the decision 
of the Federal Relief Administrator against including 
other than direct emergency relief in expenditures reim- 
bursable from the Federal funds meant that a large share 
of welfare needs must be borne by localities either from 
public treasuries or from private funds. Inasmuch as local 
public treasuries are severely depleted, the voluntary 
financial support of citizens must continue to be secured if 
many of the vital phases of a well-rounded social work 
program are to be kept alive. Mr. Burns emphasized par- 
ticularly the needs of hospitals, boarding home care of 
children, wholesome and constructive occupation of leisure, 
and family service. 


In a joint program under the auspices of Divisions IV 
and IX problems concerning the administration of emer- 
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gency relief were discussed. Edward D. Lynde presented 
a paper on “Problems in the Administration of a Joint 
Plan of Family Casework and Unemployment Relief.” 
Papers by Miss Dorothy Kahn on “The Use of Cash, Or- 
ders for Goods, or Relief in Kind in a Mass Program,” and 
by Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Director of the Tempo- 
rary Emergency Relief Administration of New York State, 
on “Conceptions as to the Primary Grant,’ were read in 
their absence. In substance, these three papers indicated 
that ideals are frequently ahead of practices. The major 
problem is concerned with how to bring our programs up 
to the standards developed. The essential limitation in 
any program of relief in kind is restriction of freedom of 
choice and activity for the client group. The problem of 
providing adequate personnel is related to the previous at- 
titudes of both the agency and the community toward a 
trained staff. The difficulty in work relief programs is less 
apt to lie in administrative practices than in the inability 
to provide enough real jobs, and in the current belief that 
direct relief is cheaper. It is essential in a good work- 
relief program that the jobs be real jobs, not makeshift 
busy work. 


Division VII joined with Division X in a discussion of 
“Mental Hygiene and Recreation.” Mr. Lewis R. Barrett, 
Director of Recreation, Department of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey, discussed “Recreation as an Integral Part of 
the Mental Hygiene Program.” “In the final analysis, the 
real objective of a recreational program must be,” he said, 
“the development of the individual so that the individual 
may realize his own best self as a member of the great 
society.” 


Dr. Henry M. Busch, of Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University, speaking on “The Contribution of Recre- 
ation to the Development of Wholesome Personality,” con- 
trasted the former type of leisure-time activity, which 
aimed to renew the energies of the worker depleted by his 
daily task, with the new type of leisure program called for 
when working hours will have been shortened, when there 
will be an absence of fatigue, and when recreation will be 
sought for its own inherent satisfactions and values. 
Recreation, so conceived, as personal growth in skill, pow- 
er, and appreciation becomes synonomous with education. 


Although in nearly all cases the attendance at the group 
discussions was larger than anticipated, it was possible to 
develop good participation. From the comments of those 
in attendance, the greatly increased number of round 
tables met a need long felt in the Conference of providing 
more opportunity for expressing and exchanging different 
points of view with regard to various phases of the topics 
presented in the formal papers of the morning. By their 
own choice of the various subjects listed for discussion, 
discussion groups found themselves to have a rather defi- 
nite community of interest and thus were able to bring 
into rather close range professional, technical, and social 
problems of common concern. Perhaps, the most striking 
of the group discussions was a panel meeting on “Problems 
of Compulsory Education,” at which a well-drawn panel 
skillfully presided over by Dr. 8S. A. Courtis, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, developed without any previous prep- 
aration points of view sufficiently provocative to make for 
a lively and interesting discussion which before its conclu- 


sion was opened to the listening audience. 
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DIVISION V—INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Leifur Magnusson, Chairman 


With the whole Conference turned to a consideration of 
economic and industrial problems, Division V, with its spe- 
cial concern in that field, became little more than a chapel 
in the temple of social welfare. The economic gods en- 
joyed their day of worship and the shrine of Division V 
never went unattended. 


The automobile industry naturally occupied first con- 
sideration and was utilized as Mr. J. C. Bowen of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics said in his paper 
to illustrate “what brains and skill and speed and capital 
have done” in a period of thirty-two years. Starting with 
an average employment of roughly 2200 wage earners, the 
automobile industry had over ten fold that number by the 
end of 1931. 
of wage earners into the industry and the minimum was 
over 445,000. 
picture of vast technological displacement, which one may 


The difference between the maximum intake 

This is a picture of light and shadows, a 
be inclined to interpret in several ways. Optimistically, 
Mr. Bowen pointed out that “the more automobiles, the 
more demand for automobile materials the more work 
in the oil fields, in garages, in filling stations, and hot dog 
stands.” On the other hand, viewing it pessimistically 
“What has the automobile done to the wagon-makers, to 
the harness makers, to the horseshoers, to the teamsters, 
to the electric railroader, and to the steam railroader?” 
Table, chart, and graph followed the gyrations of produc- 
tivity, wage changes and shift of human material. 


Professor William Haber of Lansing, Mr. Chester M. 
Culver, General Manager of the Employers Association of 
Detroit, and John J. 
eration of Labor, pointed up the discussion and redressed 
the balance of forces. 


Seannell of the Michigan State Fed- 


There was a drama of gigantism in all this. The drama 
of the more personal and human was exposed in Mary An- 
(Chief of the United States 
paper depicting the effect of the depression on the women 
South Bend, Indi- 
Said Miss Anderson: “Economic problems lie so defi- 
Weak spots in 
our economic fabric are responsible for the increase in 
various kinds of With 400,000 
workers attached to the industry in 1929 the hopes and ex- 
pectations of 225,000 of them had been obliterated in two 


derson’s Women’s Bureau) 
and their families in the industries of 
ana. 
nitely at the root of many social problems. 
disorders.” 


social over 


years which must have left “stark tragedy” in its wake. 
In South Bend at one time “two-fifths of the women and a 
little over two-fifths of the men were out of work.” From 
nearly every home was heard the “story of distress and 
bewilderment with no obvious solution near enough to save 
the day.” 


“challenge to those citizens who still have a measure of 


Naturally, but without design, Miss Anderson’s 


security, that they help to reorganize the industrial ma- 
chinery and to bring about an efficient relation between 
government and industry that will provide a steady flow 
of work and real economic security for all’ was given con- 
sideration and answer by the discussions of the unemploy- 
ment self-help committees, old-age pensions, unemploy- 


ment insurance, and the minimum wage in subsequent ses- 


Division V. Thought was also directed to the 


bearing the church and organized labor have upon the in- 


sions of 
tegration of remedial action. 


Marvin Harrison, of the Ohio State Senate, sponsor of 
the unemployment insurance law in that State, describing 
the Ohio scheme of insurance (not a reserve plan) re- 
minded his hearers of the “corrosive character of charit- 


’ 


able dole” and the claims of unemployment insurance that 


a“ 


it substitute “an earned insurance benefit” for degrading 


charity. While the law did not pass in Ohio, Mr. Harrison 
felt confident that it would still remain a leading issue in 
the State. 


a story which Paul 


Certainly such has been the case in Wisconsin, 
taushenbush came to Detroit to em- 
phasize. Postponement of the Wisconsin law for another 
year may mean deference to the deficits of the employers, 
but certainly not any lack of “the continuing and uniting 
part of all interested groups in meeting the endless prob- 
lems of administration” 


set forth. 


which Mr. Raushenbush clearly 


Professor Chamberlain cautioned against divided council 


among those who are battling for economic security 
whether through plans that are more strictly insurance in 
their nature and those that adopt the principle of unem- 
ployment reserves analagous to dividend reserves and cor- 
porate surpluses. ‘‘We must have unity of front and ev- 
eryone must sacrifice something.” Glenford Lawrence of 
the Illinois Commission on Unemployment Security added 
a forthright and dynamic note in behalf of active public- 
ity, and Mrs. Detroit told 


the story of the beginnings in that State and looked for- 


Katherine Jennison Lowrie of 


ward to the inspiration which had come to them from these 


discussions. 


Nothing was so startling as the way in which the mini- 
mum wage rushed to the headlines of the newspapers be- 
tween March and the convening of the Conference. Re- 
sponding to that revival of interest, which had been dor- 
mant for upward of ten years, the last day’s discussion of 
Division V, in which we joined forces with the American 
Association for Labor Legislation and the National Con- 
sumers League, assessed the gains that were made in the 
State legislatures in the last few months and once more 
cautioned the supporters against the pitfalls of constitu- 
Miss Lucy Randolph Mason, the Secretary of 
the National 


tionalism. 


Consumers League, reviewed the tide of 
change in New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Utah and California, even pointing to gains 
in Pennsylvania and in Illinois, where Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley began her “magnificent leadership for minimum wage 
Miss that 


“the campaign for minimum wage laws has only begun 


laws.” Mason sounded a note of challenge 


and will be carried into new fields as rapidly as possible.” 


It was appropriate that the constitutional lawyer should 
Mr. Benjamin B. Cohen, of New York City, 


warned us that 


be cautious. 
“Because one statute is deemed by the court 


to exceed constitutional limitations has in no way pre- 


judged the court against a subsequent statute designed to 


meet the same evil but within constitutional limitations.” 
It is a kind hope that the statute of 1933 may avoid being 
struck down by the same considerations that laid low the 


law in 1923. 
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DIVISION VI—NEIGHBORHOOD AND 
COMMUNITY LIFE 
Wilber I. Newstetter, Chairman 


The central theme of this Division was the Community 
in the Economic Crisis. It soon became apparent that the 
speakers in the first session on Monday, June 12th, could 
not make a complete separation between evidences of fac- 
tors contributing to disorganization of the community life 
and factors contributing to integration. It was pointed 
out both by Clara Kaiser, Western Reserve University, 
and Karl Borders, League for Industrial Democracy, that 
in the same event or series of events, in many communi- 
ties, both integration and disorganization had resulted. 
Miss Kaiser focused her main attention on Cleveland, 
while Mr. Borders centered on Chicago. 


Miss Kaiser declared that while the relief problems 
have elicited the serious attention of the public, collapses 
in other phases of our social life have not been sufficiently 
dramatized to arouse concern. Education, preventive 
health measures, housing, recreation, child probation, cul- 
tural resources, industrial standards, and the like are 
“frills of a civilization blessed with Wall Street pros- 
perity”. She then proceeded to trace the effects of dis- 
organization in these “forgotten” fields. The urgent need 
for real participating community planning was empha- 
sized. 


Mr. Borders pointed out definite gains in collective ac- 
tion, particularly the various unemployed organizations 
of the country. Spontaneous to a certain extent, copied 
in other instances, these organizations have provided 
among other things, spiritual relief mutual protection, 
and protest outlets, as well as developing social thinking 
necessary to the advent of any new social order. While 
expressing concern over the possible results of any po- 
litical maneuvers that might be made to capture these 
movements, Mr. Borders felt that their chief function 
has been and will be educational, and charged the social 
worker to provide intelligent guidance whenever possible. 


Clarence Arthur Perry suggested an important answer 
to the question “Can the City Be Adapted to the New 
Leisure?”’ He pointed out the results of four years study 
in the New York region carried on under the direction of 
Professor Robert M. Haig in connection with the decen- 
tralization of occupations. Mr. Perry stated that hun- 
dreds of thousands will continue to live in cities because 
of the irreplacable advantages of proximity. The apart- 
ment house, furthermore, will continue to form an impor- 
tant element in the central sections of our large cities. 


“Mr. Perry presented a plan for housing the Borough of 
Queens, with two alternative plans according to the 
financial capacity of the group to be served, indicating 
the result of careful social and economic planning. 


William G. Robinson of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation presented a thoughtful paper on “The Respons- 
ibility of Public Agencies in Providing Leisure Time Ac- 
tivities”. He felt that recreation as conducted under pub- 
lic agencies had not suffered as much either in financial 
support, facilities, or personnel as in the case of private 
agencies. He pointed to the large increase in volunteers, 
and to the increasing cooperation of all agencies in the 
recreational field, and to the increasing recognition of the 
public that “man cannot live by bread alone’”’. 
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On Wednesday morning, June 14th, the session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the barter and exchange move- 
ment and of the social implications of this movement. 
Mr. Witt Bowden, Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, presented a paper 
which reviewed the various types of barter and exchange 
groups which had emerged during the present unemploy- 
ment crisis. The historic background and the significance 
of the movement in terms of contemporary problems 
were pointed out. The barter and exchange projects have 
assumed three functions: 


1. The establishment and maintenance of a clearing 
house for the exchange of goods and services. 


2. The direct handling of goods in barter store or 


supply depot. 


3. Production enterprises and the bartering of products 
of such enterprises. 


Sponsorship of these barter enterprises has varied. In 
some cases, groups of unemployed workers have taken 
the initiative: in others, social agencies or groups of in- 
terested citizens were instrumental in stimulating the 
movement. In all cases, the projects were dependent 
upon some subsidy either in the form of donations of 
commodities or in direct grants from public or private 
agencies offering relief. “An irreducible minimum of 
“ash has proved to be necessary.” The success of the 
projects has been dependent upon four elements: 


1. Recognition of the limited possibilities of barter. 
Safeguarding of any bookkeeping or scrip system. 


3. The conciliation of conflicting elements in the com- 
munity in order that financial support as well! as coopera- 
tion between various agencies might be achieved. 


4. Good leadership. 


Mr. Bowden sums up the movement by questioning its 
permanent significance from an economic point of view 
and by pointing out that its chief value lies in the effect 
it has in raising and maintaining morale among the un- 
employed. 


Following Mr. Bowden’s discussion, Mr. Jerome Davis 
of Yale University presented an interesting analysis of 
the present status of the consumers’ and producers’ co- 
operative movement in this country and the significance 
of this movement to social work. Mr. Davis reviewed 
briefly the history of consumers cooperatives and pointed 
out some of the fundamental principles inherent in the 
cooperative movement. He pointed out that in the United 
States consumers’ cooperatives had developed much less 
extensively than they had in a number of European 
countries for numerous reasons. To an even less extent 
had producers’ cooperatives in this country succeeded in 
giving workers a democratic method of controlling the 
factors involved in production. The few experiments that 
have been tried such as the Columbia Conserve Company 
have not been able to withstand the many obstacles sur- 
rounding any enterprises established for service and not 
for profit. Mr. Davis called upon social workers to utilize 
the small beginnings of collective and cooperative effort 
which the emergency barter and exchange project may 
have developed to stimulate a permanent interest in de- 
veloping the cooperative movement in this country. 
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A lively discussion led by Miss Joanna Colcord, Chair- 
man of the meeting, followed these papers. 
sion centered particularly around the question raised by 
Mr. Davis as to whether any truly cooperative enterprise 
in the production field could be successfully carried out 
under the present competitive structure of society. 


The discus- 


Housing projects and slum eradication were discussed 
in two papers in the meeting of Division VI on Friday, 
the 16th. Miss Lea Taylor of the Chicago Commons was 
the chairman of the meeting, and Mr. Howard Green, 
Executive Secretary of the Cleveland Health Council 
read the first paper on the significance of slum eradica- 
tion plans in large cities, particularly in Cleveland. He 
pointed out that until land values had decreased and new 
means for borrowing money at low interest rates were 
available that most slum clearance plans were impossible. 
The State Housing Law passed by the Ohio Legislature 
making it possible for limited dividend housing corpora- 
tions to condemn property and the the 
National Industrial Recovery Bill now make such plans 
feasible. The stimulus such projects would give to em- 
ployment and business is an important factor to be ob- 


provisions of 


served as well as the effect upon standards of living for 
the occupants of the buildings in such areas. 


Dr. William W. Biddle of Western Reserve University 
discussed the social aspects of large scale housing and 


pointed out some of the social and economic factors that 
must be given consideration if large scale housing is really 
to raise the standards of living of the people living in 
the so-called blighted areas. Most 
plans that have been developed in this country up to the 


large scale housing 


present time have been for people in the upper income 
levels and very few for those in the lower third. It must 
be recognized that housing projects for the people in the 
lower economic levels must obtain subsidy if they are to 
provide adequate facilities at rentals possible for people 
in the lowest income level. Dr. Biddle presented a report 
of a group of social workers interested in the housing 
plans proposed in Cleveland. This report makes provision 
for a public housing authority which should be “empow- 
ered to study the housing needs of the community, to 
purchase land, to construct and to operate dwellings upon 
that land”. The report further that the 
choosing of sites for projects of the social needs of the 
carefully 


recommends 


community should be considered before any 


project is undertaken. 


of the New 
York Urban another important 
problem in the discussion of the the 
The trend of the negro population to northern 
The negro 


Executive 
upon 
“Urbanization of 


Hubert, 
League, 


Mr. James Secretary 


touched 


Negro”. 
and western cities was continuous from 1910. 
population had been overwhelmingly rural until 1910 but 
since then, the living in urban 
centers has increased rapidly. The social problems that 
have emerged because of the the 


adapting the conditions and mores of rural life to that of 


percentage of negroes 


difficulties in way of 


crowded cities are numerous. Any adequate social plan- 
ning for a city must take these problems of the urban 
negro community into consideration. 


Mr. Frank Skalak, head resident of Brashear Settle- 
ment in Pittsburgh, was the chairman’of the round table 
at which criteria for evaluating the group work method 
were Miss Helen Hart of Kingsley 
Pittsburgh, presented the results of a study which she 


discussed. House, 


the attendance and enrollment of 
members of groups at Kingsley House. The purpose of 
this study was to discover better methods of utilizing 
attendance statistics in measuring the intensity of the 
contact which the individual had with the agency. The 
frequency of attendance and the actual participation of 
the individual in various types of activities and groups 


had been making of 


can give some clue to the extent to which the agency is 
able to influence the behavior and attitudes. It seemed to 
Miss Hart, therefore, that it was important for a group 
work agency to analyze much more carefully the attend- 
ance of individuals in the various groups and activities. 
Miss Clara Kaiser of the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University gave a summary 
of the experience of the University Neighborhood Centers 
in developing a group form. She brought out 
the fact that the only type of record which had really 
nar- 


record 
revealed significant factors about a group the 
rative type of The difficulty of 
objectivity on the part of the recorder when he was also 


was 


record. maintaining 


the leader of the group has been a real obstacle. The 
necessity for distinguishing between that part of the 
record which describes the behavior of the group from 


that which gave the leader’s interpretation of that be- 
Only by the accumulation of a 
great deal of case material is it possible to discover what 


havior was stressed. 


some of the determining factors in the success or failure 


of the group work method are. These two presentations 


were followed by some discussion of the projects de- 
scribed. The chairman summed up the discussion by 
pointing out that only a beginning had been made in dis- 
covering methods of analyzing the group process and 
evaluating the group work method. 

Mr. James H. Hubert also led a round table on the 
topic “Integrating the Contribution of Negro Culture to 
Community Life”, while Miss Lea Taylor of Chicago 
Commons led a discussion of Volunteer Leadership in 


Community and Neighborhood Agencies in which J. H. 
Montgomery of the Cooperative Educational Association 
of Virginia and Joseph A. Beattie of the Franklin Street 


Settlement in Detroit were discussants. 


DIVISION VIII—ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 
John B. Dawson, Chairman 

The VIII this 

plainly bore the imprint of the strain and stress which 


papers and discussion in Division year 


recent conditions have imposed on the “organization of 


social forces” in the local community. When the burden 
of relief mounts to fifty or one hundred times the normal 
figures, do the old ways suffice, or must we try new ex- 
periments in unifying community programs? When Com- 
munity Chests fail by ten, thirty, or 


their goal, is it a question of 


fifty per cent of 
“sauve qui peut’, or are we 
challenged to refashion the basic structure of privately 
supported social work along new and more efficient lines? 
When the taxpayer goes on strike, what is the fate of 
the social service activities which we say must be sup- 
ported by public funds? When the “average citizen” 
becomes vocal and having perhaps only a slight acquaint- 
ance with the ways of social work, proceeds to make his 
opinion known on what ought to be done and what not, 
does it help or hinder? When the volunteer begins to 


show up in large numbers with an enthusiastic urge to 
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service reminiscent of the war days, is it just one more 
thing added to the load of the over-worked professional 
social worker, or do we see in this phenomenon a demon- 
stration of that broad concern for human welfare with- 
out which no effort of our own can prevail? 


Mr. A. V. Cannon, Chairman of the Cuyahoga County 
Joint Committee on Relief Measures, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and one of the several laymen who made notable con- 
tributions to the Division program, told how six separate 
and distinct administrative units were drawn together 
into a community-wide relief program involving a total 
estimated relief disbursement of $25,000,000 for the cur- 
rent year. 


Mr. Julius Amberg, attorney of Grand Rapids, and 
President of the Community Chest of that city, took the 
buttons off the foils and with great zest threw out the 
challenge that much of our talk of “agency loyalty” is 
but a cover for less exalted motives. Vested interest, 
social rivalries, petty jealousies, and selfishness are in- 
fluences from which neither the Board member nor the 
professional worker is exempt. Economic necessity has 
shown, in Mr. Amberg’s opinion, how much can be ac- 
complished in reducing costs while at the same time 
maintaining the essentials of service if the sole test is 
how best to plan for the total community welfare program 
without regard to the conventional dividing lines between 
one agency and another. Linton B. Swift, however, ad- 
dressing himself to the same general topic, favored cent- 
ralized planning but decentralized administration. Before 
accepting economic necessity as an argument for change 
in the basic structure, there should be assurance that the 
possibilities of fund raising had actually been pushed to 
the limit, that all possible economies had been effected in 
each agency, that each agency had already eliminated less 
essential services, and that money was not being wasted 
through inefficient and inadequately trained personnel. 
Care should be taken lest a plan of organization justi- 
fiable only under emergency conditions crystallized out 
in permanent form. 


William J. Norton of Detroit, pointing out that the 
twenty year upward trend in the cost of government had 
been out of all proportion to the increase in income and 
wealth, laid down the major premise that the movement 
for the reduction in taxes was thoroughly justified. He 
urged social workers to become better informed about 
problems of taxation, to be positive rather than negative 
in their attitude toward reductions which were inevitable, 
to cultivate the acquaintance of legislators, and to see 
that an organized body of public opinion gave support 
to the essentials of a publicly maintained social welfare 
program. Arch Mandel of Dayton suggested the thought 
that the phantom public makes its influence felt only on 
large critical issues. Government does not publicize and 
it is up to private social work to see that citizens are 
informed on the importance of those phases of social work 
which are the responsibility of public bodies. Those whose 
job lies in the field of private social work must act as 
interpreters, must create the machinery for joint plan- 
ning, must continue to push ahead with new experiments, 
and must help to keep alive the spirit of free and eager 
giving prompted by a sensitiveness to human needs. 


The National Committee of Volunteers in Social Work 
and Division XII joined with Division VIII in a joint dis- 
cussion of volunteer service. Mrs. I. Albert Liveright 
gave some striking instances of the use of volunteers by 
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public agencies, suggesting that there were great possi- 
bilities in this field of service for the volunteer which 
wer? all too frequently overlooked. Robert E. Bondy 
breught up the question of volunteer service in rural com- 
munities, coupling it with a reminder that forty-three per 
cent of the population of the country is to be found in 
rural areas. Much of the discussion in this particular 
meeting turned on a paper presented by Mrs. DeForest 
Van Slyck, of the Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, on “Training for Board Membership.” The Rev. 
Robert W. Woodroofe, one of Detroit’s best known volun- 
teer workers and President of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies in that city, spoke on “What the Volunteer Thinks of 
the Social Agency.” 


Whether social planning can be developed in a demo- 
cratic way and as an expression of neighborhood interest 
in local problems or whether social workers and others 
“in the know” must keep their hands on the controls was 
the question to which the Division addressed itself fol- 
lowing papers presented by Mrs. Mary Clark Burnett, 
Percival Dodge, and Arthur A. Guild on “Social Planning 
on a Neighborhood Basis.” There were those who saw in 
the development of the neighborhood councils of Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, and elsewhere the release of new and un- 
suspected resources in leadership and planning and who 
were willing to trust their programs and methods to the 
judgment of these newly articulate groups. Others ap- 
parently felt that with too much opportunity for initia- 
tive and too little knowledge of the problems at hand, 
they would be apt to run social planning into the ground, 
and that too great an absorption in neighborhood activi- 
ties would tend to draw off leadership from the total com- 
munity program. There was here, as in all meetings of 
the Division, plenty of evidence of the questioning spirit 
and of a willingness to re-appraise old ideas and habits 
in the light of changing conditions and needs. 


DIVISION IX—ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
SOCIAL WORK 


A. L. Bowen, Chairman. 

The “new deal” of federal cooperation in the relief of 
distress caused by unemployment, and the great extension 
of public participation in the welfare field during the 
emergency period, gave the keynote to much of the dis- 
cussion in this Division. Since the Conference met in 
Philadelphia a year ago, federal loans had been made 
available and were already a thing of the past. Those 
engaged in public welfare are cheered by the strengthened 
federal cooperation resulting from the new grant-in-aid 
method embarked on with the passage of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933. 


Much has happened in public welfare during the last 
year and is happening rapidly, consequently the progress 
to be made in improving the administration of public so- 
cial work will depend upon the ability of social workers 
to adapt themselves to these changing conditions. The 
papers read and discussed at the joint session of the Di- 
vision on Administration of Public Social Work and the 
American Public Welfare Association accepted this chal- 
lenge as a great opportunity to strengthen standards of 
administration. 


Several papers were given on the coordination of state 
and local units for welfare administration. Since these 
represented different sections of the country, they gave 
a fairly good picture of the relief situation in the country. 
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{n discussing the development of Welfare Administra- 
tion in New Jersey, Dr. Ellen C. Potter, Director of Medi- 
cine in the State Department of Institutions and Agencies 
in New Jersey, said: 


“The nation-wide economic depression has brought into 
clear relief the fact that there is an inter-locking as be- 
tween federal, state and local governments in the public 
welfare field which must be recognized in any future 
planning for the welfare of the people. 


“For the last four years we have all been so definitely 
absorbed in an attempt to relieve the material needs of 
the unemployed and to coordinate and standardize those 
activities that we have not been looking at the broader 
aspects of coordination and correlation of public social 
work as a whole. 


“Let us, therefore, look at the broader field, and if pos- 
sible, draw from it some deductions which may be valid 
and perhaps helpful for future planning; and let us not 
forget to profit by the experience in other fields where 
an effort has made to activities and to 
secure higher standards of service. 


been coordinate 


” 


She then traced the demonstration of federal grants-in- 
aid for education, agriculture and good roads. 


Mrs. Blanche La Du, Chairman of the Minnesota State 
Board of Control, after discussing the plans for adminis- 
tration, stated: 


“This depression, which has become a universal calam 
ity with its emergency relief needs, has brought about an 
integration of interests and efforts of private and public 
agencies which indicates better understanding, better co- 
operation and coordination of efforts resulting in more 
efficiency in the carrying out of our relief programs; the 
social workers in each group becoming better informed 
as to the community program as a whole.” 


Her presentation gave a very interesting picture of the 
use of this emergency to build sound administration for 
permanent welfare. 


The avalanche of unemployment and dependency was 
graphically presented by Wilfred S. Reynolds, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. 
The growing demands from 1930 to the present; the funds 
raised to meet the needs in Cook County, first locally and 
then by the state; and finally, the aid given by the Fed- 
eral government were outlined. In conclusion Mr. Rey- 
nolds said: 


“The characteristics of the relief problem have changed 
appreciably during the past months and can be expected 
to manifest continued changes in the future. 


“In the first place, it is clearly apparent that, insofar 
as it implies brevity of duration, the term “emergency 
relief” is misleading. The task of caring for the destitute 
unemployed is now being carried into its third year, and 
it is realized, even by the most optimistic, that the prob- 
lem will continue to exist for a considerable period in the 
future. 


“In the second place, it is perfectly clear that the 
problem has become a general one. 
sixth of all the residents of the State are actually receiv- 
ing relief, while most of the rest of the population is 


more or less directly concerned. 


Approximately one- 


“In the third place, it is apparent that the efforts of the 
local committees to meet their relief needs from strictly 
local funds have failed, and that there is little hope that 
they can bear the future relief burden by means of local 
funds for some time in the future. 


“And finally out of the swiftly passing panorama of 
these three years of economic desperation are emerging, 
in outline at least, certain trends that give promise to 
erystalize into changing patterns of welfare work pro- 
cedures. .In Illinois as well as in other states, the public 
has become “relief minded’. And it is a public tax relief 
mindedness that is imprinted deeply in the public’s con- 
sciousness. The steady flow of enormous sums of state 
and federal funds for relief purposes, and the occupancy 
of the relief spotlight by the public relief officials and 
public welfare machinery in ever widening circles of 
responsibility, may endanger certain other vital and im- 
portant areas of social work by their being submerged in 
stagnant pools of back wash. This cannot happen with- 
out serious damage to American humanitarian endeavor. 
As unemployment recedes its retreat will be strewn with 
permanent social and individual ills whose treatment will 
require an expended, strengthened and balanced welfare 
program. To preserve, maintain and enhance such a wel- 
fare program is the supreme challenge now facing the 
statesman of public and private social work.” 


David Adie, Commissioner of the Department of Social 
Welfare in New York, gave an excellent paper on “A 
State Handles Its Public Welfare Problems”. 


Both Professor 8. D. Leland of the University of Chi- 
cago and Paul V. Betters, Director of the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, State and Federal 
Inter-relationship in Public Welfare, from the financial 
and administrative angles. 


discussed Local, 


Welfare Institutions and Agencies and the Depression 
were discussed from the state angle by J. A. Brown, Sec- 
retary of the Board of State Charities of Indiana and 
from the local aspect by Fred K. Hoehler, Director of 
Public Welfare of Hamilton County, Ohio. 


“Pioneering in the Southwest” was discussed by Aubrey 
Williams, who has had a wide experience in this section 
as a field representative of the American Public Welfare 


Association. In part he said: 


“In working out arrangements for the relief of peoples 
in this section, there have been two viewpoints constantly 
supported. One was that this was purely an emergency 
that the relief of the 
these people was the sole responsibility of those in charge. 


matter, immediate necessities of 
The other viewpoint was that while the immediate relief 
of these people was the first obligation of all concerned, 
yet it was held also that the agencies and instrumentali- 
ties developed should if possible be worked out along lines 
that would make for enduring and continuing services to 
the communities and the states concerned. It was the con- 
tention of this latter group that here was an opportunity 
to evolve arrangements that would to some extent at least 
meet the economic, social and cultural problems of those 
parts of the population which had continuously been in 
It is fair to say that only in a relatively few places 
large, that 
which has been worked out and is being used is an emer- 
has little in it that can be ex- 
considerable portion of these 


need. 


has the latter viewpoint obtained. By and 
and 


any 


gency arrangement 
pected to continue if 
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people are provided with an opportunity for earning their 
own way. But there have been gotten under way and 
established organizations that the state and local leader- 
ship expect and are working to make a permanent part of 
the life of the people.” 


The Division also participated in joint sessions with Di- 
vision IV—-The Family, and with the National Associa- 
tion of Travelers Aid Societies. 


DIVISION X—THE IMMIGRANT 


George L. Warren, Chairman. 


The meetings of Division X at Detroit were unusually 
well attended. In some respects they were little short of 
exciting. At the opening meeting Colonel Daniel W. Mac- 
Cormack, Commissioner General of Immigration, outlined 
the policies of the New Deal in his administration of the 
Bureau of Immigration, and especially invited the cooper- 
ation of social workers and social agencies in formulating 
a more human program of federal administration. An ex- 
cellent setting for Colonel MacCormack’s statement had 
been created by Mr. David W. Wainhouse, American Di- 
rector of the International Migration Service, who had 
previously reviewed historically the legal position of the 
alien, including the recent laws passed by our State Legis- 
latures and by The Congress. 


This first meeting of the conference presented the un- 
usual spectacle of a meeting adjourning from the regu- 
lar meeting room to the lobby of the hotel to continue 
for another hour informally in order to give opportunity 
for further conference between Colonel MacCormack and 
those present. The thrill of talking directly and frankly 
to a federal official, whose decisions and administrative 
policies affected so vitally the welfare of their clients, was 
a totally new experience to many in attendance at the 
meeting. This excellent start of the week’s conferences 
produced an enthusiasm which lasted through, without 
abatement, until the final panel meeting on Saturday 
morning. 


The discussions at the Tuesday round table meetings 
were focused entirely on the cultural aspects of the ad- 
justment of the alien and the foreign-born to our Amer- 
ican communities. Professor Arthur Evans Wood, of the 
University of Michigan, presented the materials of his 
sociological study of the Polish community in Ham- 
tramck, and Dr. M. R. Keyworth, Superintendent of 
Schools at Hamtramck, described in a vivid manner the 
experience of the Hamtramck schools in adapting the 
processes of education to the special and peculiar needs 
of the foreign-born population of the city. These meet 
ings, devoted to an attempt to identify the cultural fac- 
tors in the problem of the adjustment of our foreign 
born, proved extremely provocative and developed the 
suggestion that next year’s program committee give a 
larger portion of the program to the further illumination 
of cultural factors in the lives of the foreign-born. 


On Wednesday morning, Mr. Read Lewis, of the For- 
eign Language Information Service, presented a_ state- 
ment of the particular deprivations of the foreign-born 
which will serve for some time to come as an outline of 
the field of interest of Division X. The presentation was 
remarkable in its completeness and can be used as the 
basis of the many conferences within the field which will 
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take place during the year in many communities, and as 
a guide to the new working relations envisaged for the 
future between social agencies and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Division X was also fortunate in having Mlle. Colin, a 
member of the Social Questions Section of the League of 
Nations, in attendance in a personal capacity. Mlle. Colin 
described the totally different approach to the same basic 
problems of interest to the Division that is being made by 
the Governments in Europe and by the League of Na- 
tions. Mlle. Colin’s statement was extremely timely as 
for the first time since 1912 a Committee of 12 Govern- 
ment Experts is convening in Geneva in 1933 to discuss 
the ensemble of the problem of assistance to Aliens. The 
term “assistance”, as used in European social work ter- 
minology, covers all forms of relief, custodial and medical 
care, the education, training, and protection of children, 
and the deportation and repatriation of children and 
adults to the countries of origin. That America, which, 
in spite of its restrictive immigration laws, is still the 
largest country of immigration, and which has within its 
borders some forty millions of foreign-born or the chil- 
dren of foreign-born, should play an important part in 
the deliberations of nations on the problems of the treat- 
ment of the foreigners, was patent to all of those in at- 
tendance at the meeting. 


An outline of the specific steps of the procedures of col- 
laboration on the part of American social agencies and 
Government bodies with social agencies and Governments 
abroad was presented by Mr. George L. Warren, Chair- 
man of the Division, in an attempt to knit together the 
thinking of European and American agencies in a com- 
mon attack upon the many problems under discussion at 
the conference. 


In a desire to secure more discussion at National Con- 
ference meetings, Division X experimented for the first 
time at Detroit with the panel meeting method at general 
meetings of the Division. Subjects were intentionally 
chosen for the Friday and Saturday meetings of the Di- 
vision which would prove provocative and the members of 
the panels were carefully chosen. The results of the two 
panel meetings were a pleasant surprise to all of those 
who participated. The meetings were well attended and 
the discussions extremely lively. It was with difficulty 
that the meetings were brought to a close on time to per- 
mit the meetings which were to occupy the rooms during 
the next meeting hours to convene. 


Friday morning’s meeting was an attempt to develop 
through discussion as complete a picture as possible from 
all parts of the country of the peculiar problems of the 
alien and of the foreign-born today. Many suggestions 
and facts of experience were developed on the floor which 
had not previously been covered or presented by any of 
the formal papers. This was equally true of the panel 
meeting on Saturday morning, which attempted to de- 
velop a program for the field as a whole. Here again, the 
discussion developed new material and suggestions not 
previously brought to light in the development of the 
program or in the prepared papers of the previous meet- 
ings. 


The panel meetings were consciously planned to take 
place at the end of the week in order to give those pres- 
ent the advantage of hearing the formal papers earlier. 
These unquestionably stimulated the discussion in the 
panel meetings at the end of the week. 
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Conscious of its responsibility to integrate its program 
with that of other fields, Division X discussed in joint 
meeting, on Monday, with the National Association of 
Legal Aid Societies, the improving inter- 
national legal aid services; on Thursday, with the Na- 
tional Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, the mat- 
ter of citizenship as a means of adjustment; and on Fri- 
day, with the Conference on Immigration Policy and the 
American Association of Hospital Social Workers, the 
particular problem of the adaptation of hospital services 


problem of 


and techniques to the psychology and needs of the foreign- 
At this latter meeting, Dr. Herbert E. Chamber- 
Chicago, painted a dramatic 


born. 
lain, of the University of 
picture of the mental sufferings of the foreign-born in 
approaching social agencies, hospitals, clinics, state and 
federal institutions, and pled for a more vigorous effort 
on the part of social workers to develop understanding of 
our foreign-born guests to the end that social agencies 
themselves may no longer unwittingly contribute to the 
difficulties of 
American society. 


adjustment of the foreign-born to our 


The Division X meetings at Detroit unquestionably pro- 
vided a new stimulus to those in attendance, and the spirit 
of optimism, which permeated the entire conference, was 


especially present in its meetings. 


DIVISION XI—PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
AND EDUCATION 
Harry L. Lurie, Chairman. 

What appears as a growing interest in the program of 
Division XI may be attributed to an increasing conscious- 
ness among social workers of the important problems of 
social and economic philosophy and vocational organiza- 
tion which face them as a professional group. For this 
reason it was logical that all of the programs this year 
were held as joint meetings with the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. An opportunity was afforded by 
the meetings in this section of viewing social work from 
the larger aspects of a vocationally conscious group rath- 
er than as a series of functional services or of specific 
social problems. Two of the meetings in th’s 
were similar in purpose and subject matter to several of 
the general sessions of the Conference which attempted 


division 


to view the needs of the entire program of social work in 
this country. The greater informality and opportunity 
for discussion of the national aspects of social work con- 
sidered as an organic part of social policy afforded by this 
section possesses distinct values to the general conference 
program. 

Social workers are vitally concerned at the present time 
with an interpretation of present social work programs 
social and economic 


in relation to a comprehensive 


theory. The section made a contribution to social work- 
ers’ philosophy through the papers presented by Mr. Karl 
Miss The need for a 


decision on the part of social workers as to the 


Cannon. 


Borders an Antoinette 


definite 
political, social and economic views with which they are 
allied was presented by Mr. Borders. There was a general 
agreement that in view of the radical shift in theories of 
economic organization and the responsibilities of govern- 
ment for social welfare, social workérs need to analyze 
their present services in relation to the larger perspective 
of a comprehensive social program for dealing with basic 


economic and social problems. 
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Another meeting which was concerned with the presen- 
tation and discussion of economic objectives for social 
work for which material had been prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Federal Action of the American Association of 
Social Workers, brought to the Conference for the first 
time, though in a tenative and preliminary form, a con- 
sistent platform concerned with social legislation on the 
basis of a national program. It is significant that these 
two programs centered the attention of Division XI upon 
the questions which were presented at the evening meet- 
ings by David Cushman Coyle, Harold G. Moulton and by 
the President of the Conference. 


In two other sessions the Division was concerned with 
more specific problems of social work personnel and the 
preparation of social workers for public welfare. In the 
first instance considerable factual material was presented 
by Dr. Ralph Hurlin on the number of social workers in 
the United States in comparison with other professions 
and by Dr. Maurice Taylor of recent trends in the num- 
ber, professional qualifications and agency affiliation of 
the social workers of the State of Massachusetts. Both 
through this paper and the one presented by Miss Lillian 
A. Quinn, data were made available on the vocational as- 
pects of social work as these have been affected during 
the depression period. 


Recruiting, selection and professional preparation of 
social workers for the field of public welfare are growing 
topics of interest for the profession of social work. The 
McMillen and by Miss Elizabeth 


while training schools, state con- 


papers by Dr. A. W. 
Wisner indicated that 
ferences of social work and state departments of public 
welfare were giving considerable attention to this develop- 
ing field, there is a need for a comprehensive survey and 
a more thorough going organization of resources if pro- 
fessional standards in public social work are to be main- 
tained and the personnel at present engaged in this field 
aided in improved professional 


are to be developing 


capacity. 


It is obvious in the program of the Division this year 
that the problems under discussion are those requiring 
continuous study and thought on the part of social work- 
ers and that this initiated discussion 
on important matters which should receive consideration 


year’s Conference 


in future conference programs on professional standards 
and education. 


DIVISION XII—EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 


Philip L. Ketchum, Chairman. 
The program of Division XII opened Monday morning 
in a consideration of the social worker’s responsibility in 
Peter 
in the first paper took quite a defi- 


a legislative program. Kasius, of the St. Louis 
Provident Association, 
nite stand regarding the responsibility the social worker 
has to be actively interested in the promotion of neces- 
sary legislation. He held that it was part of the social 
worker’s job not only to understand legislative principles, 
but through careful preparation to actively participate in 


the promotion of needed laws. 


Miss Lillian J. Johnson, of the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion of Omaha, followed Mr. Kasius. Her paper was en- 
titled, “The Case Worker Looks at Legislative Planning”, 


and went definitely into the various techniques and actual 
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procedures to be followed in an active legislative cam- 
paign. Miss Johnson suggested that we apply all the 
techniques of social case work to our legislative program; 
that we lobby for those measures we favor and against 
those we oppose, and that we acquire the skills of the 
politician; that we realize that very few measures have 
ever been passed on merit alone but tend to secure favor- 
able consideration if we do a lot of hard work, learn who 
are the right people to see, how they can best be ap- 
proached and influenced. We should tackle the job as 
objectively as we would any that fall in the lines of our 
own profession. 


The session on Wednesday was entitled, “Regaining 
Lost Territory”, but apparently none of the four speakers 
felt that there was very much lost territory to be re- 
gained. They looked upon the situation we are now fac- 
ing as a golden opportunity, emphasizing the fact that 
social work is more popular now than it has ever been; 
that people are more interested in it today than they have 
ever been before. They entered upon a practical discus- 
sion of the ways and means of interpreting to the public 
the job social work has before it. 


Friday morning saw a joint meeting with Division III— 
Health. Mr. T. J. Edmonds, of the Iowa Tuberculosis 
Association, pointed out the fact that the health motif 
has become so popular in commercial advertising that one 
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can searcely pick up a paper or magazine in which most 
of the advertisements are not tied up in some way with 
health. The problems faced by public health agencies in 
disseminating accurate health information in the face of 
such competition, much of which is either deliberately 
false, accidentally erroneous or only superficially true, com- 
prised the balance of his discussion. 


Howard Whipple Green, of the Cleveland Health Coun- 
cil, followed with a paper dealing with the interpretation 
of health conditions through the use of statistics. His 
discussion included suggestions as to the analysis of sta- 
tistics and ways in which to prepare them for public use. 


Saturday morning, Division XII considered the problem 
of “Social Work Education in the Public Schools”. Miss 
Anne Sprague, of the Detroit Council of Social Agencies, 
had prepared an exhibit of the material used in Detroit 
and Cincinnati. Detroit’s program was discussed by Bea- 
trice Farnham of the Hutchins Intermediate School. The 
program in Detroit was initiated at the request of the 
schools and developed by the Council of Social Agencies 
who loaned the worker to the schools for that purpose. 
The difference between programs wholly educational in 
their approach and programs based entirely on propa- 
ganda at fund-raising time was discussed both by Miss 
Farnham and Otto Davis, the second speaker. 
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